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monologs bis "Antwortet mir, wenn ihr mich hort." Hans 
Sachs wird mit Sarans alternierender Technik akzentuiert, 
Goethe desgleichen. Schwebende Betonung wird ausgezahlt, 
und es ergiebt sich fur die drei Texte das Verhaltnis von 
9.5%, 12.5% und 3.6% oder vielmehr, da einige Falle in 
Compositis vorkommen und solehes als "permissible in the 
Middle High German period" bezeichnet wird, das folgende: 
7.6%, 11.7%, 3.3%. Kreuzreim ist angewandt in den letzten 
Versen des Monologs, um den Uebergang zu andersgearteten 
Metren zu erleichtern, wie das ahnlich im Jahrmarktsf este und 
im Satyros zu finden sei. Eine Bibliographic von beinahe 3 
Seiten schliesst die Abhandlung. 

Die Diskrepanz von Titel und eingeschlagener Methode 
ist aus dieser kurzen Inhaltsausgabe wohl klar genug zu erse- 
hen. Der Verfasser erbringt nirgends einen Beweis fur die 
gemachten Aufstellungen und ist einer Aufgabe wie der vor- 
liegenden iiberhaupt nieht gewachsen. Die Metrik bleibt pa- 
pieren. Das wirklich Neue an Sarans Theorie, dass namlich 
der didaktische oder naiv erzahlende Charakter des Hans 
Sachsverses die alternierende, stark mit Melodiestufen arbei- 
tende Lesung rechtfertigt, ist gar nicht erkannt. Und wenn 
diese Technik nun gar dem Urfaust aufgezwungen wird, ent- 
steht eine schreckliche Disharmonie von Inhalt und Form. 
Und dass der junge Goethe sich zu einem solchen mechani- 
schen Experiment sollte hergegeben haben, wie mit Notwendig- 
keit daraus folgt, wenn man die Verse namlich wie angegeben 
lesen will, ist das Schlimmste dabei. 

Es ist sehr bedauerlich, dass solche Sachen gedruckt wer- 
den, mehr noch, dass sie in der Hesperia erscheinen. Die 
Idee dieser Sammlung hat wohl jeder mit Freude begriisst, in 
der Hoffnung, dass sie der Schwierigkeit wissenschaftlicher 
Verbffentlichung ein wenig steuern werde. 

Ernst Feise. 

University of Wisconsin. 



JOHN DENNIS, HIS LIFE AND CRITICISM. By H. G. 

Paul, Ph. D. The Columbia University Press ; New York, 

1911. 

Professor Paul 's John Dennis is an important contribution 
to the history of English literary criticism, — one of the most 
important, indeed, since the appearance of Spingarn's Liter- 
ary Criticism in the Renaissance. As the title of the work 
indicates, it is divided into two parts, — the first dealing with 
Dennis's life ; the second, with his criticism. The biographical 
part is noteworthy from the fact that it is the fullest life of 
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the once famous critic that has yet appeared, Professor 
Paul's researches having brought to light many new facts 
concerning him and his relations with contemporary writers. 
It is doubtful, however, whether these new facts will do much 
to change the general opinion of Dennis. To most of those 
who know him, he is, and probably will remain, a critic in 
whom real merit and solid attainments were, to a very con- 
siderable extent, rendered nugatory by a disposition on his 
part to insist somewhat too strenuously on his own point of 
view. There is a positiveness about his statements that must 
have been trying in the extreme to those of his contemporaries 
who disagreed with him. Phrases like "it is universally ac- 
knowledged", "it follows by undeniable consequence", occur 
with exasperating frequency in his critical works. "The twi- 
light of dubiety," to use Lamb's phrase, "never falls upon 
him." For him, the truth is always as clear as day. It 
was this positiveness in him, as much, probably, as the ill- 
nature with which he was so frequently charged, that involved 
him in most of those quarrels with other writers which embit- 
tered his later life. 

In the sketch of the principal critical tendencies of the age 
which Professor Paul gives before proceeding to an analysis 
of Dennis's critical opinions, exception might possibly be 
taken to the rather slight recognition accorded to the part 
which the Elizabethans played in preparing the way for the 
development of these tendencies. With regard to the moral- 
istic tendency of the age, for example, it ought not to be for- 
gotten that the tone of Elizabethan criticism is almost, if not 
quite, as moralistic as that of the late seventeenth century. 
The Collier controversy over the immorality of the stage had 
its exact counterpart in the Gosson controversy a century 
earlier. It ought not to be forgotten, too, that critics of the 
sixteenth century entertained the idea, so much discussed in 
the seventeenth century, that the Christian religion, rather 
than pagan mythology, should be made the basis of poetry. 
Harington, for example, in the Preface to his translation of 
the Orlando Furioso, commends that poem for its "infinite 
places full of Christen exhortation, doctrine, and example", 
and declares that "in this point (his) author is to be preferred 
before all ancient poets, in which are mentioned so many 
false gods, and of them so many fowle deeds. . . as were both 
obscenous in recital and hurtful in example." 1 

In his sketch of rationalism, Professor Paul follows Sping- 
arn pretty closely. For example, he accepts Spingarn's char- 
acterization 2 of Rymer as one who regarded a knowledge of 

1 Gregory Smith, Eliz. Grit. Essays, II, 213. 

2 See his Introduction to Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century. 
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the classics quite unnecessary for the purposes of criticism, 
common sense being sufficient. Such a characterization, how- 
ever, scarcely represents that critic's position fairly. Rymer 
was a firm believer in the rules, and even went so far as to 
declare that the chorus ought to have a place on the modern 
stage. He did not of course accept the rules simply on the 
strength of Aristotle 's authority : naivete of that kind was not 
very common in so sophisticated an age as his. He did, how- 
ever, believe that the principles deduced by Aristotle from 
the practice of the Greek poets, his masters, were as binding 
upon the moderns as upon the ancients, and asserted that 
the reasons for believing so were as "convincing and clear as 
any demonstration in mathematieks. ' ' 1 His appeal to common 
sense or reason — by which he meant the simple understanding 
faculty of the normal man — was to show that the changes 
which had taken place in the intellectual world since the times 
of the ancients had not in the least, as some were suggesting, 
rendered these principles obsolete. To the objection that 
"Athens and London have not the same meridian," he replied 
that nature and man were the same in both places, and that 
what in itself pleased at the one place would be found equally 
pleasing at the other. He would not of course have the poets 
revamp the old stories, nor would he have "oracles or goddes- 
ses on the stage"; he would, however, have the Greek method 
followed. As for the critics, common sense would, he thought, 
be found sufficient in many things; but he by no means re- 
garded it as capable of revealing all that the critic should 
know about literary art. The role of Aristotle was not quite 
complete; his commentators were still able to shed new light 
on the epic and the drama. "We begin to understand the 
epic poem," he declared in the Epistle prefixed to his Short 
View of Tragedy, "by means of Bossu; and tragedy by Mon- 
sieur Dacier." 

Professor Paul's analysis of Dennis's critical views — per- 
haps the most important part of his work — leaves little to be 
desired on the score of either clearness or thoroughness. 
There is, to be sure, some little hesitancy displayed as to 
whether Dennis ought to be called a thoroughgoing rationalist 
or not; but Professor Paul concludes that perhaps a better 
name for him would be " a dogmatist who supported his posi- 
tions by asserting that they were based upon reason." 
Thoroughgoing rationalist, Dennis certainly was not; he set 
too high a value on the emotional element in poetry to permit 
his taking that position. Whether we regard him as a dog- 
matist or as a rationalist, however, is of small moment. Of 

1 Preface to Rapin'a Reflections. 
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greater importance is it that we recognize in him a critic who, 
in an age when rationalism and subservience to the rules were 
the dominating tendencies in criticism, refused to allow either 
his reason or the rules to dictate to him absolutely what he 
should like or what he should not. "Good sense," he once 
remarked, "is not sufficient to form a good taste in poetry." 1 
As for the rules, he declared that he was for observing them 
"as much as any man living," 2 but only upon conditions. 
He would not, for instance, follow them so far as to try to 
impose the practice of the Greek tragedians upon the English 
stage. He recognized the fact that the conditions under 
which the drama in England had developed were different 
from those which had obtained in ancient Greece. Hence, 
though he preferred, on the whole, the method of Sophocles 
to that of Shakespeare, he could see that the latter was com- 
patible with the production of really good work. In any case, 
— and this is what distinguishes him especially from such a 
narrow formalist as Rymer, — he could appreciate Shakes- 
peare 's merits, even if he disapproved of his method. Shakes- 
peare 's faults, he said, were to be set down "to his education, 
and to the age that he lived in;" but in spite of these faults, 
"he had so fine a talent for touching the passions," that his 
scenes ' ' often touched us more without their due preparations, 
than those of other tragic poets who have all the beauty of 
design and all the advantages of incidents". 8 

With regard to the influences which contributed to mold 
Dennis's critical views, Dennis had, of course, steeped himself 
in the critical lore that had been handed down from ancient 
times ; but, like most of the English critics of the time, he had 
interpreted this doctrine very largely in the light of the com- 
mentaries of the French critics of the age of Louis XIV. 
His theory of the epic, for example, which he elaborates in his 
Remarks upon Prince Arthur, is little more, as Professor Paul 
points out, than an adaptation of Le Bossu's Trait e du Po'eme 
fipique. Of the great critics of ancient times, his especial 
favorite was Longinus, to whose influence, doubtless, we are 
to ascribe the softening in him of the rather hard intellectu- 
ality of the rationalistic creed of the age. 

Among the writers of his own country who influenced him 
perceptibly, by all odds the most important were Dryden and 
Milton. His immediate master was, of course, Dryden. After 
Dryden 's death, indeed, he may be said, in a way, to have 
carried on the older critic's work. His position, on the whole, 

1 Remarks upon Prince Arthur, p. 41. 

' The Impartial Critic (Spingarn's Critical Essays, III, 180). 

* Original Letters, II, 372. 
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was not very different from that of Dryden. On one or two 
points only, — such, for example, as that relating to the aim of 
poetry, — did he differ markedly from Dryden. Dryden, it is 
true, held various views as to the aim of poetry. In his 
Defense of the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, he declared that its 
chief, if not its only, end is delight; but in the Parallel of 
Poetry and Painting, he reversed this opinion and gave the 
priority to instruction. But though he might hesitate as to 
where the emphasis should be placed, he always held that 
delight and instruction were coordinate ends; the one might, 
under certain conditions, become more prominent than the 
other, but each had a right to be regarded as a primary end. 
For Dennis, however, as became one who inherited in some 
measure the religious fervor and stern Puritan morality of 
Milton, delight could be regarded only as a secondary or sub- 
ordinate end, instruction being the sole principal end, 1 — a 
point of view distinctly rejected by Dryden, as is evident from 
his Discourse Concerning the Origin and Progress of Satire 
(1693). "They who will not grant me," he writes, "that 
pleasure is one of the ends of poetry, but that it is only a means 
of compassing the only end, which is instruction, must yet 
allow, that, without the means of pleasure, the instruction 
is but a bare and dry philosophy." That Milton should have 
appealed strongly to Dennis, is not surprising in view of the 
latter 's attitude toward Longinus; for Milton, more than any 
other English writer, exemplifies in the field of creative work 
what Longinus stands for in criticism. Professor Paul, there- 
fore, rightly calls attention to the debt which Dennis owes to 
Milton. Not only did Dennis imitate Milton's verse, but he 
found in Milton, as well as in Longinus, justification for the 
prominent position which he assigns to the element of passion 
in poetry. "Poetry is poetry," he declared, "because it is 
more passionate and sensual than prose", — in which expres- 
sion we have, without doubt, an echo of the "simple, sensuous, 
and passionate" of Milton's famous phrase. Perhaps the 
strongest influence attracting Dennis to Milton, however, was, 
as Professor Paul says, "the pronouncedly religious character 
of the great poet's work." It was a cardinal doctrine with 
Dennis that poetry, to be great, must be deeply religious. 
The moderns, he thought, fell short of the ancients because 
they did not saturate their poetry with the spirit of religion. 
Milton, however, was a notable exception. Though he labored 
under the disadvantage, as compared with Virgil, for instance, 
of writing in a tongue "not capable of so much beauty, or 
so much harmony" as Latin, yet he very often excelled even 

1 See his Grounds of Criticism in Poetry. 
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that "prince of the Roman poets, both in the greatness of his 
thought and his spirit," and he did so "purely by the advant- 
age of his religion." 1 

Of Dennis's relations with his younger contemporaries, 
only those which involve Addison are worthy of much note, 
his relations with Pope, for example, being confined chiefly 
to the exchanging of billingsgate. His quarrel with Addison 
had, indeed, its personal side ; but the personal element did not 
obtrude itself greatly in their controversy. The main point 
of this was the validity of the doctrine of poetical justice. 
This famous doctrine was not, of course, an innovation on the 
part of Dennis. As Professor Paul points out, both Bacon and 
Ben Jonson had hinted at the principle of it, and Corneille 
had observed that it was, in his day, a commonly accepted 
doctrine with the dramatists of France. According to Den- 
nis, Rymer deserves the credit of having introduced the doc- 
trine into English criticism. Rymer does, indeed, seem to 
have been the inventor of the term "poetical justice", which 
he used in his Tragedies of the Last Age (1678) ; but several 
years before the appearance of Rymer 's Tragedies of the Last 
Age Dryden had, in his Preface to An Evening's Love (1671), 
very clearly indicated his acceptance of the doctrine in so far 
as it related to tragedy; he denied that it had any place in 
comedy. Replying to the charge that he had made his vil- 
lains happy in the conclusion "against the law of comedy, 
which is to reward virtue and punish vice, ' ' he declared that 
he knew no such law either in ancient or in modern poetry. 
In tragedy, he admitted, the case was different. Here, "where 
the actions and persons are great, and the crimes horrid, the 
laws of justice are more strictly observed; and examples of 
punishment to be made, to deter mankind from the pursuit 
of vice." 2 But whoever was the first English critic to accept 
the doctrine, Dennis, undoubtedly, soon came to be regarded 
as its chief exponent and defender. In Dennis's hands it 
was applied to the epic, as well as to tragedy, and made a 
rigid law. That Addison should have attacked it, seems a 
little surprising, considering his moralistic bent of mind. It 
is carefully pointed out in No. 548 of the Spectator, however, 
that he was against the doctrine only so far as to affirm that 
"good men may meet with an unhappy catastrophe in 
tragedy", and that he did not say that "ill men may go off un- 
punished." 

The concluding chapter of Professor Paul's work deals 
with Dennis's position and influence in criticism. Through- 

1 Advancement and Reformation of Modern Poetry, p. 201. 
' Ker. I, 141-142. 
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out the first quarter of the eighteenth century, in Professor 
Paul's opinion, Dennis was commonly regarded as the greatest 
English critic of his age. Giles Jacob, for example, in the 
first volume of his Poetical Register (1719) says of him, "If 
I did not allow this gentleman to be . . . the greatest critic of 
this age, I should be wanting in justice to his character." 
In proof of his esteem for Dennis, he devotes about three 
pages of the Register to him, as against about three-quarters 
of a page to Rymer. A generation later, Theophilus Cibber, 
in his Lives of the Poets, speaks of him as "a good critic, and 
a man of genius", and allots over twenty pages to him, as 
against about a dozen to such writers as Steele and Congreve. 
By the nineteenth century, however, Dennis had ceased to 
count for much in the world of letters. Talfourd, writing al- 
most exactly a hundred years after the appearance of Dennis's 
Select Works, says with regard to his criticism that "we con- 
template the sarcasms and the invectives which once stung 
into rage the irritable generation of poets, with as cold a 
curiosity as we look on the rusty javelins or stuffed reptiles 
in the glass cases of the curious." 1 It is now very nearly a 
hundred years since Talfourd 's article on Dennis was written, 
and Dennis is still, in spite of recent attempts at reviving an 
interest in him, little more than a mere name. There seems 
to be no chance that he will ever be able to keep his head 
clearly above the waters of oblivion. His creative work — only 
slightly esteemed by his own contemporaries — is now wholly 
disregarded. His one chance to live rests on his criticism; 
but criticism alone, unless it be of a transcendent kind, — and 
this, most assuredly, Dennis's is not, — will not keep a man 
alive. The author of the Treatise on the Sublime is perhaps the 
one eminent writer of whom it may be said that he lives solely 
by virtue of his critical work ; but Longinus is, as Pope has ex- 
pressed it, "himself that great sublime he draws." Dennis 
deluded himself with the belief that he did at times catch the 
very spirit of his great master, but he is a rather tame ex- 
emplar of the sublime he talked so much about. 

As to Dennis's influence upon later critics, Professor Paul 
can point to only one case — Dr. Johnson — where that influence 
was "pronouncedly marked." The early romanticists, of 
course, did not see much in him to interest them, even if they 
took the trouble to read him, which few of them, apparently, 
did. There is, to be sure, a resemblance in certain points 
between Wordsworth and Dennis, as Professor Paul notes, and 
there is evidence 2 that Wordsworth knew something about 

1 Retrospective Review, I, 305. 

•See N. C. Smith's edition of Wordworth't Literary Criticism, p. 
224. 
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Dennis's critical theories; but considering Wordsworth's at- 
titude toward the tribe of critics in general, it seems extremely 
unlikely that he would concern himself much about the theories 
of a half-forgotten critic of the early eighteenth century. 
Yet Dennis had some traits which might have given him a 
certain standing with the romanticists. Like them, he set a 
high value upon the element of emotion in literary art, though 
he did not approve of the romanticist's trick of producing the 
emotional thrill simply by allowing the imagination to run 
riot He would have it produced in the orthodox, conven- 
tional way of the time, and would prefer to have it take the 
character of moral or religious fervor, rather than that of 
pure aesthetic pleasure. In another respect, also, — that is, in 
his love of nature, — Dennis was of kin to a certain group of 
romanticists. This does not come out in his criticism, of 
course ; but it is very apparent, as Professor Paul has observed, 
in some of his letters. ' ' The sight of the country affords me, ' ' 
he writes in a letter to Thomas Sergeant, "an entertainment, 
of which I can never be weary. I never in all my life time 
left it without regret, and always returned to it with joy." 1 
On the whole, however, the influence of Dennis made against, 
rather than for, romanticism. 



University of Illinois. 
1 Original Letters, I, 30. 
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THOMAS DEKKER, by Mary L. Hunt. The Columbia 
University Press, 1911, New York, 212 pp. 

In this book Miss Hunt attempts to give an orderly syn- 
thesis of our existing knowledge of Dekker, augmented by such 
original discoveries as she herself has been able to make. 
The treatise traces in chronological sequence Dekker 's life as 
a man and his creative work as an author. Every poem, 
drama, or prose tract with which his name is connected is 
discussed at more or less length in its proper place. His con- 
nection with contemporary literary currents is also followed. 
The influence on his work, first, of Marlowe and Lyly, then of 
Middleton's repellant realism, and finally, of Fletcher's rom- 
ances, is included in the critical study of the plays. 

Any one familiar with Dekker and our sources of informa- 
tion about him will not be surprised to find Miss Hunt's origi- 
nal additions to Dekker scholarship somewhat meager. In re- 
gard to his life she has added only one rather vague allusion 
to the time of his birth, and a plausible but by no means well 
established theory that he had served in the Netherlands. 



